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The Orci Community 
BUS NESS DIRECTORY. 


Norsery ruit Trees of chuice Varieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants, & ; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, atthe Goapeney Gardens 


BStezl-fraps of ‘the most ‘approved ‘Deseription 
for frontier and western Trappiug. manufactured 
by the Comuunity. 

8 Newaouse, Superintendent. 


simple order. 
Ad lress * 





SewingeS lks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
with tue verious kinds of Awerican manufacture, 
at whvlesale prices. 


A. W. Cakn, VU 


Traveling-Bass: 
Mauufacture, from 
Mercuants supplied. 

H OW. Buxnuam, 
Mes. B. Watrrisco, 


Satin Spring Cravats” of the best 


Hi. Miter, © Ons, Agents 


anu assortment of our own 
carefully selected stock. 


} Superiniendents. 
Cravats 

styles, aud thoroughly made. 
Mrs. S. Van Veuzer, Superintendent, 
Palmeieaf Mats manufaciured and for sale at 
tie Community. 
Mra. Superimtendent. 


A. C. Sears, 


Milling: Custom work done as usual at the 


Community Grist-mill. 
D. J. Haus, Miller. 


ene RPLPP PPP LILI LOY 


Fresh Tomatoes==ifermeticaily Seated,in Glass 
Bottles, for family use 
Orders in any of the above “brat ches may be 
addressed by letter or otherwise to 
THE COMMUNITY 
Oneida, Madison Co. 


Wallingford Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Trave'ing-Bags, 
Manufactured ani for sale. 
#. ALLE V. WALLIN G 


PY BLIGATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CLRCULAR, 





Address, 
FORD, CONN. 


THE BERE\ A Mannal for the help of those 
who seek the 34} uith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volurne of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noves 
Price, $1 56. ae 


BIBLE COMMONISM; A Compilat’on from the 
Anoul Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, asummary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories 128 pages, 


octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and published at 
the office of the Circular, Oneida. NY. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; 
fenled by J. Uf. Noyes. 
FS Past Volumes of the Circular and the 

Perfectionist, cin be furnished: and any of the 

above Publications may be sent hy mail to ‘all parts 

of the country. 

aS Persons writing to us on business cou- 


Explaired and de- 
Pamphlet 64 ets. 


s 
pected with the Circu/ar.or for the purpose of or- 
dering any o the above publications, are particu- 
larly requeste? to write their name, Post-Office and 
State, as distinctly ax possible 
—_—--- nn ————_ 


Support ot the Circular. 


As will be seen by the terms at the head of this 
@lunn, the Circular is offered to those who wish it, 
as the gospel is. without money and without price 
It is supported at present. first and principally, by- 
the funds of the Oneida Association and its branch. 
es: secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it Onur expectation, however. is that the idea 
ofa Free Ditty Rervigtovs Press, as the comple- 
mentan I consummation of Free Schools.Free Church- 
es, and Pree Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known. and be appreciated among all apir- 
itnally minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the, embodiment of that idea, qill 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency. more whoe- 
hoartel than that which surrounds, for instancel 


The Long ng. 


TRANSLATED FROM SCUILLER. 


From out this dim and gloomy hollow, 
Where hang the cold clouds heavily, 
Could I but gain the clew to follow, 
How blessed would the journey be! 
Aloft I see a fair dominion, 
Through time and change all vernal still ; 
But where the power, and what the pinion, 
To giin the ever-blooming hill? 


Afar I hear the music ringing— 
The lulling sounds of Heaven's repose, 
And the light gales are downward bringing 
The sweets of flowers the mountain knows. 
I see the fruits, all golden glowing, 
B-ckon the glossy leaves between, 
And o'er the blooms that there are blowing, 
No blight nor winter's wrath hath been. 


To suns that shine forever, yonder, 

O er fields that fade not, sweet to flee; 
The very winds that there may wander, 

How healing must their breathing be! 
But lo! between us rolls a river, 

O’er which the howling tempest raves ; 
1 feel the soul within me shiver 

To gize up n the gloomy waves. 


A rocking boat mine eyes discover, 
But, woe is me, the pilot fails! 
In, beldly in— undaunted over ! 
And trust the life that swells the sails! 
Thou must de/ieve. and thou must venture, 
In feurless fa'th thy safety dwells ; 
By miracles alone men enter 
The glorious lanl of miracles. 





The ‘Higher Law’ 

Looking over the whole history of the 
world, we find that all the great, forward 
in religion, sci- 
ence, and civil government, have been 
made in the face of preéxisting laws, 
There has been a continuous series of 
collisions between inspiration and human 


movements of mankind, 


law. 

We may refer to the collisions that 
took place when inspiration called the 
children of Israel to go out of Egypt, in 
the face of the laws of Pharaoh; and 
when inspiration and tne power of con- 
science called Daniel, Shadrach, Meshach 
Abednego, to set the laws of Nebuchad- 
nezzar at defiance. The birth of Chris- 
tiavity was in the face, first of the laws 
of the Jews, and afterwards of the Ro- 
mans. The Reformation, again, was a 
direct push against all the existing ec- 
clesiastical and civil laws of Europe. The 
Puritan movement, which laid the foun- 
dation of all the goud we see in this 
country, was a revolt against the law and 

Then, to come 
own Reyolution 


sovereignty of England. 
to this cuuntry, our 
trampled on existing laws, and defied ex- 
isting governments. 

These last examples perhaps cannot be 
strictly culled cases of inspiration, in the 
vld Jewish sense of the word, i. e., ac- 
But they 
progress ; 


companied by miracles, are 
all instances of human and 
the last examples are instances of prog- 


ress in civil government, A great many 


instances might be mentioned where 
scientific discoveries, like those of Galileo, 


have had to force their way to favor and 
recognition, not only through prejudice 
and bigotry, but through legal persecu- 
tion 

Inspiration is and forever will be for- 
cing upon the world new truths. The 
spirit of progress is onward ; and collis- 


ion is unavoidable between these new 


truths and the ‘ powers that be,’ so long 





the Bible Society, and endows it s ally wi 
ioin ociety and endows it annual L with * has the existing institutions of “i world | narrow the; nselves up into mere muc hines- the mag 


revenue of three hundred thousand dollars. 


stend as a check to progrenr, and oppore 
all innovations. The ‘Age of Reason’ | 
will come, when some method shal! be | 
discovered of managing laws and govern- 
ments so as to avoid these collisious— 


when government shall be clastic, and 


c b 
give the human mind freedom to  pro- 
gress without transgression, ‘The history 
of the world thus far, has been a history 
of progress in the fuce of law, and under 





' 


charge of criminality. And, pang 
edly, ia all these instances, the magis-| 


of government, 
night claim that they were forced by 
their oaths and duties into collision with 
the progress of the human mand, 
The position of the lagistrate, 
should be considered 
The 
difficulty in the case does not lie wholly 
on the side of the progressive reformers 


trates with their views 


under 
such circumstances, 
one of difficulty an embarrassment, 


—the inspired leaders of mankind, who 
> 
lies also upon those who serve the law. 
Many undoubtedly, 
scieutions persons, who feel bound te 
execute the duties of their office; and 
s» they necessarily come in col- 
4 

They are, 
in the position of an 


have to face the arbiters of the law 


of them are, con- 


in doing 
lision with the progressives, 
in a great measure, 


army that is under orders, and must 
fire when the word is given, whether 
they hit the right or wrong personr. 


Their position is ove of responsibility and 
difficulty ; aud it would be a great relief 
to them as well as to the other party 
to find some method of, reconciling gov- 


Ou the 
magistrates free from con- 


ernment with one 
hand, to set 


scientious perplexities, 


progress. 


so that they can 
give place to progress ; and on the other, 
to make the seekers of truth and servants 
of God free, and still preserve all: that is 
necessary of that is a 
great problem ; and a great reward shou d 


humar police— 
be offered to any one who will discover 
a method of making a safe and efficient 
governient—one that will faithfully sup- 
press actual crime, and still be elastic 
enough to allow progress, let inspiration 
aud give place to the au- 

We believe that this 
that the duties 
reconciled with 


intu the world, 
thority of God, 
problem can be solved ; 
of the mayistrate can be 
the law of progress; and that the time 
will be no such 


will come when there 


collisions. 
In order to bring 


tion in this matter, 
to look at both sides of the question, and 
thoroughly understand the obligations of 


about a reconcilia- 


it will be necessary 


the pioneers of progress on the one hand, 
and the duties of the magistrates in ref- 
erence to them, on the other ; and there 
must be a desire for reconciliation on 
both sides. The reformers and progres- 
sives must have a peaceable spirit-~study 
well their functions, and surround them 
sel.es with al] the concessions that are 
possibly consistent with them; and the; 
magistrates must study their functions in| 
reference to human progress; and they | 
may learn from history that this is a very | 
important part of their business—not to’ 








be ignored in the least, They must not | 





jury or complaint. 


‘They should study in the fe: 
of God the question how government 


of the law. 


can be reconciled with progress, aud what 
respect to it. They 
duties in reference to 

it is 
They 
refer- 


their duties are in 
their 
criminals ; but that isnot enough ; 
only half of 


should also study their duties . ia 


study now 


the problem. 


one 


to those whe transcend the present 


llaws in search of trut!,_—the conscientious 


innovators, Thereare two entirely dis- 
tinct classes that are liable to come into 
collision with che law, and have been in 
all ages of the those who are 
really seditions, and below the law ; and 
and the 


who send their souls beyond their 


world : 


those who are zealous for God 
truth, 
times, and are, therefore, abvve the iaw, 
But the magistrates have taken into cog- 
nizance only the former class ; and hence 
their collision with the superior class, 
But if the ‘Age of Reason’ is ever to 
come, magistrates will have to study their 
duties in reference to this superior c.ass. 
Iv is not true fact, 
that law is a self-regulating, self-admin- 
istering machine, to which magistrates 
are only waiters and servants. On the 
contrary the laws are to a great extent 
instruments and servants to the mayis- 


in morals, nor in 


trates. There is no such thing as having 
a well managed government without 


having good men to adminster it. Jus- 
tice in all countries resides in the rulers, 
the laws and machinery of 
vovernment. A dishonest ruler can make 


the best of laws oppressive ; and it is 


and not in 


equally true that a good magistrate can 
not 
trne, in this country at least, that mag- 
istrates are bound by their oaths in such 
a Way as makes them mere servants of a 
inachine. For instance: there are laws 
ina number of the States, prohibiting 
the violation of the Sabbath, that bo one 
pretends to euforce. And yet, ifthe the- 
ory that magistrates are mere waiters on 
a machine, is true, they are bound by 
their oaths to enforce them. But this is 
acase, Where freedom of conscience has 
compelled the machinery to stop. Then, 
to look downward, there are laws which, 
if enforced, wouid break up all the houggs 
of il fame in New York city. There 
are laws, too, that would fine and impris- 
on every man who getsdrank. But these 
laws are not enforced. If the State’s At- 
torney in a given district, was compelled 

ferret out, and bring to the bar of 


tnake oppressive laws easy. It is 


justice every case of misdemeanor, he 


would have no end to his business. It i8 
only his business to accord justice to cases 
where there is proper complaint made : 
and it is well understood that magis- 
trates are not bound to enforce laws be- 
yond the limits of crime that thrusts it- 
self upon Shem in the way of public in- 
Then every one knows 
that there is in all governments great dis- 
eretionary power allowed to the magis- 
that they are not bound’ by a 
cast-iron oath—but an elasticity is given 
to the law. For instance, 
power is given to the Governor; and 
there are multitudes of crimes known to 
trates that are never exposed 


trates ; 


pardoning 
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to the public, because they consider it 
for the general interest to pass them by, 
In a great many instances, it it better 
for the criminal and soc:ety in general, 
to let him alone. Courts of Chancery are 
provisions for giving elasticity to the 
law There is, and must necessarily be, 
a great amount of discretion exercised by 
the magistrates ; and the more the bet- 
ter, in proportion to the wisdom and the 
rizhteousness of the men, 

Now after admitting this element of 
discretion, in administering the law, mag- 
istrates should consider whether it cannot 
properly have greater scope than they 
have been accustomed to give it; and 
whether, in fact, they are not bound by 
an obligation stronger than an oath, to 
apply that principle in the ascending di- 

ection, as well as in the descending—-to 

apply their discretion to the offenses 
which result from tle progress of the hu- 
man mind—whether they cannot find in 
the elasticity of function which they evi- 
dently have, room for the fear of God, and 
room for the admission of the possibility 
of inspiration, aud of the introduction of 
ideas that may carry men above the law, 
and above their jurisdiction. If they ex- 
ercise any discretion, they should certaiu- 
ly exercise it in both directions. If they 
say that they must suppress the whole ot 
acertain class of actions—that it wil! 
not do to allow any exceptious, because 
every one will claim inspiration, and fa- 
naticism have full scope-—we admit that 
there is danger in this direction ; but we 
affirm that there is also danger in the 
other direction. In many instances ru- 
lers have been found fighting against God 
—and that is inconceivably worse than 
to give liberty to fanaticism, which would 
soon destroy itself. People should look 
for danger both ways ; aud where ther: 
is the most danger they should look the 
sharpest. A magistrate that rules in the 
fear of God will look well to dangers from 
above. He will feel that his function in- 
volves him in avery nice problem, It 
puts him in a position where he is liable 
to full on the right hand, and on the left, 
where there are two ways to go wrong, 
and only one to go right; and, in fact, 
this is the position of every one at 
all times. The magistrate, however, 
must copsider that one way to go wrong 
is to give liberty to wickedness ; and an- 
other way to go wrong is to suppress 
tighteousness ; and so get inte a quarrel 
‘with God. The only way to go right is 
to fear God, and to inanage so as not to 
get into a quarrel with him, and at the 
same time suppress wickedness, 

Fur‘ rmore, magistrates and lawgiv- 
ers—al]] that are concerned in the police 
of mankind—are bound to assume that 
the institutions that have grown in the 
dark ages of mankind, are transitory / 
and not stand as opponents of all innova- 
tion upon them, but wait for their sub- 
version. One of the oldest institutions, 
and which is sti.) held sacred nearly all 
over the world, is that of regal authority. 
Bunt in this country we have subverted 
that institution ; and we have done it 
rationally. If this country has thrown 
off regal aunthority—the top and apex of 
al} the instisutions that grew up in the 
darkness of the human mind—we have 
still remaining the subservient institu- 
tions that grew up with it in the dark 
ages. Though we have thrown off the 
fovereignty of Great Britain, we have 


penta they are being heard in this 


still continued the Jaws and minutiz ot 
government which we brought from Eag- 
land, But if the top-stone has been 
found false and transitory, is it not to be 
assumed that the whole fabric will pass 
away, as reason attacks it fiom point to 


Lord hath said unto me, Thou art my 
son ; this day have I beguttin thee. Ask 
of me, and I shail give thee the heathen 
for thine inheritance, and the uttermost 
parts of the e sth for thy possession. Thou 
shalt brcak them with a rod of iron ; thou 








point ? The fact that an institution has 
come to us from the old wozld, is prima 
facie evidence that it is transitory, and 


scope. We brought into this country, in| 
the first place. allegiance to Engl ind. , 
That passed away. We brought into! 
this country the institution of slavery. 
That is passing away. We brought into 
this country the laws of primozeniture 
and entail, They have passed away, We 
brought mto this country manorial insti- 
tutions and old renting systems. But 
they are all passing away. And among 
the rest, we brought in the institution of 
marriage. The fire of truth has not yet 
been allowed to kindle much around this 
institution. But a true magistrate—one, 
that fears God--should read history, and 
watch the progress of things, and not as- 
sume that this institution 1s to stand as 
it is forever, but should be waiting for a 
rational subversion of it, and the institu- 
tion of something better. Magistrates 
should, on the one hand, right20usly and 
faithfully enforce the laws against lawless 
transgressors ; and, on the other hand, 
they ought to bow to reason, whenever it 
approaches even the subject of marriage. 
They should faithfully discharge their 
duties looking downward, and also looking 
upward toward God and human progress. 

Magistrates who fear Gol and believe 
the Bible, are bound to regard present 
governments as transitionary, on the 
basis of the predictions concerning the 
coming of the kingdom of God—the ter- 
mination of the commission given to 
Nebuchadnezzar. If they believe that 
the kingdom of God is to come, and the 
will of God to be done on earth as it is 
in heaven, they certainly must assume 
that changes will necessarily take place 
in the existing institutions of the world ; 
avd that if these institutions are not 
elastic—will not give place to the king- 
dom of heaven—the only possible issue 
must be collision and destruction, But | 
we believe that the transition from the 
present state of things to the kingdom ot 
God, can be made peaceably, and without 
infringing upon magistrates’ duties either 
to God or man. If there is a right dis- 
position on both sides, there need be no 
collision. We think that the warnings 
of inspiration to rulers and governors, 
are now being pressed home to their 





voice that is going abroad through the 
land in defense of the ‘Higher Law :’ 
and they are heard in the approach ot 
the invisible world, and in all the signs 
that indicate the coming of, the Judg- 
ment :—‘ Why do the heathen rage, and 
the people imagine a vain thing? The 
kings of the earth set themselves, and the 
rulers take counsel together, against the 
Lord, and against his anointed, saying, 
Let us break their bands asunder, and 
cast away their cords from us. He that 
sitteth in the heavens shall laugh ; the 
Lord shall have them in derision. Then 
shall he speak unto them in his wrath, and 
vex them in his sore displeasure. Yet 
have I set my king upon my holy hill of 








Zivn. TI will declare the decree: the 


will pass away, when the primary princi-; Serve THE LorD WITH FEAR, and rejoice 
ples that govern this country have fullliith trembling. Kiss THE Son, lest he be 


shalt dash them in pieces like a potter's | 
vessel. Be wise now, therefore, O ye kings ; 
be instructed, ye judyes of the earth.— 


angry, and ye perish from the way, when 
his wrath is kindled but a litt'e. Blessed 
are all they that put their trust in him.”— 
Psalm 2. 
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Right about, Face! Korward!?’ 

We may not be able to see the aim and system 
of much that is going on m the werld, but no ob- 
server can help concluding that a pre determined 
course of education of some kind, is going for- 
ward on a large scale for mankind, 
are demnstrated by such events as the pame and 
the revival, 1, That mankind are substantially a 
unit—a_ substantial, spiritual connection binds 
them in solidarity ; 2, That there is a superior 
power—an eternal Providence which direets the it 
destiny. A financial failure at Cmenmati, like a 
pebble dropping into a lake, sends its troubling 
vibrations im widening circles from New-York to 
St. Petersburg and Vienna, and se on round the 
globe, wherever mercantile connections exist. It 
may be said this proves only a material bond. and 
is the consequence simply of the dependencies of 
trade and credit. But granting this, the fact that 
men can and de establis's such a complicated sy s- 
tem Of commereml dependency amung themselves, 
inplies a basis of interior unity. Credit itself is 
atestimopy to human oneness. ft does not ob- 
tam among animals, and could not grow ona 
basis of entire mdividualism. But the case of the 
religious revival is perhaps more clearly to the 
Here certainly ts no material con- 








Two things 


saine point. 
tact of interests. and yet the contagion is seen 
spreading from tewn to town, and from city to city, 
calling men's attention tu the same thing. and 
making each one feel a personal sympathy with 
the masses around hime who are kindled with the 
same religious plow. 

Then im respect to these rapid and massive 
movements, like the prevalence of spiritualism-— 
the ferment on marriage and svcial relations, the 
passion for emigration, &c., do we not almost 
necessarily counect them with a moving cause 
that is behind the scenes, and is the centr ler of 
all the phenomena which they present? We 
seem to hear the voice of omnipotence marshall 
ing the nations as an officer does his command 
* Front face! ‘Right about! ‘March ? —and the 
moving of the multitudes that bend to the word 
is heard like the sound of many waters, 

There is great hope in this view of events, as 
it seems probable, that within the space of a life 
time im the future, the leading portions of the 
race will be educated up to the standard of fall 
communism. These has been a distinct crisis we 
think, within the present generation, aineuncing 
the coming of the kingdom of Heaven among men, 
and we ‘discern in the tokers we have alluded to, 
evidence that that kingdom is shaping with 
mighty power the minds of the people towards 
the acceptance of its complete manitstation.— 
Heaven docs not baste, but neither dues progress 
rest. 

A year ago this nation was absorbed in money - 
tmaking—tending with mighty strides mammun- 
ward. 

Hanr! was the word which the panic sounded 
along the lines. 

Riext Asour, Face! is the command of the 
Re vival. 

If there is to be progress in spiritual regenera- 
tion, and religion is to heep what the revival has 
gained may we not now expect some pentecostal 
movement in the social direction, and that the 
order Marcu! will be followed by a general ad- 
vance towards the reilization of Heavenly Society 
—Bible Communism ?—e¢. w. vn. } 


Communism a Revival Measure, 





“Tf Christanity is ever to achieve its promised 
aud expected triumphs over mankind, it will not 





dy it, in our opmion, by fittul efforts. It must 


become aggressiveas a rule. Tt must become an 
every-day aflinr—pushed on and on, never reced- 
ing, never haltug. Tt must become a part of one 
business. Tf daly praver ncetings are beneticial 
now, they will be next month and next year. If 
an hour taken from busines: each day, and devo- 
ted to Christian work, is a means of great gord 
now, it will be ten years from this time. There 
efferts, in kind, if net in number, should become 
with the church an mstitution, maintamed from 
principle, through pleasure and busmess aid all 
worldly pursuit. If religion and what we are ac- 
customed to catl legitimate worldly busties3) and 
worldly pleasure are so dissonant that they ean- 
not be maintamed together each m its perfection, 
then it tells very badly for the pursuits, or the 
religion, or ovrselves.’ —Springfield Republican. 

This isa sensible view, bat it is only express. 
ig m another form the need that re- 
ligion should move forward and embody itself in 
Communism. Let people unite heir interests and 
sinphfy their social and domestic affairs, as the 
spirit of Christian bro herhood would naturally 
lead them te do, and daily prayer-meetings and a 
perpetual revival woulé becon e at once practica- 


the re is, 


ble. Busmess, pleasure, education and religion 
may be harmenzed and move on wether, each 
in full activity > but we never expect t» see it 
until men beeome so earnest in their religion that 
they are willing to condense and organize for the 
sake of such an object.—G. w. Nn. 
Ee 
Gospel Repentance. 

The Gospel dea of Repentance is peculiar. It is 
not repentance from sin and overt wickedness —lit- 
tle is siid in the New Testament about repentanée 
from sin—bul repentance from dead works. Men 
are tauzht by the ci irches to repent of breaking 
the Sabbath, dram drinking &e. ‘These ave call- 
ed bad works, sins; but men value Ui mselves on 
having kept the Sabbath. giving alms &c. These 
But the New Testament 
puts these good works and bad works together, 
and calis them dead works, which are to be re- 


they call good works. 


pented of. ‘Prue repentance is "be work of Christ 
im us—its beguinmg and end is the work of Christ. 
Withont Christ we are dead; ‘H that hath the 
Son hath hfe, and he that hath not the Son hath 
not hte’ All the works of a bad man, or of a 
man without Christ are dead. We are to attam 
this repentance and work of grace by belief and 
eonfession, "Tf thou shalt) confess with thy 
mouth the Lord Jesus, and believe in thy heart 
that God hath raised him from the dead, thou 
shalt be saved” Any repeitance whiel, falls short 
of the acceptance of Clirist as an indwelling Sa- 
vior, whose life takes the place of our old hfe, 
and is the power of resurrection te us—dees not 
amount to much. 

The preaching of mere repentance, or sorrow 
for sin, is not the preaching of the Gospel. — It 
was the preaching of John the Baptist. ‘Tle 
came preaching the baptism of repentance, for 
But he testitied that ene 
was comming after hin who should * baptize with 
the Holy Ghost and with fire’? The final doctrine 
of the Gospel was preached by Paul—/he Resur- 
rection of Christ from the dead. Paul had his 
eye constantly fied ou the Resurrection. He 
did not preach repentance and abstinayce frou 
this or that specific sin. parcicularly, but he de- 
manded a life surrender to Christ—that they 
might receive the ‘adoption and redemption of 
the bud) "—in a word, he preached the Resurrec- 
tion of the dead. Reyentance short of this may 
lead toward salvation, but it is not salvation. 


the remission of sins.’ 





The S: xperce and shi ling. 

It is somewhat interesting to the lovers uf the 
curious to Know the different names in the differ- 
ent parts of the United States, of the small Span- 
ish coins known among us as ‘the shilling? (124 
cents.) and ‘the sixpence,’ (64 cents,) and also 
the different values represented by those terms, 
in our ownand other Anglo Saxon countries, 

In the New England States our shilling is 
known as‘ ninepence,’ aud our sixpence as ‘four- 
peace, while in New Jersey, Pennsylvania. and 
parts of the South, the shillmg is catled ‘a levy," 
and the sixpence ‘a fip’? Farther South and at 
the West. the shilling ws denominated ‘a bit, and 
the sixpence ‘a picayune.’ 

Then the va/ues of the terms shilling and six- 
pence, differ as greatly as the names anplied to the 
124 and 64 cent pieces. The English shilling is 
valued in England and Canada at twenty-five 
cents our moneys, and in the United States at 22 
cents. The Canadian shifting (curcency ) is reck- 
oned at 20 cents, and the New England shilling a¢ 
16% cents ‘She sixpence of course represents in 


ali these courtrivs, haif the value of the shilling, 
In these terms we have a good specitnen of 

the inde.initeness, or inexactness of words in 

comtuun use. As in the use of other words that 
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have a lo-al signification, though a general etymo- | Lecompton with a partial modification. But all, 


Jogieal constinction, we are often obliged, in doing 
business away from our own immediate locality, 
to define what we mean by these terms, or other- 
wise Not use them.—a. w. c, 


WEEK. 





THE 


NEWS OF 


FOREIGN, 


News from Eiope, reaching to the date ofj 


March 20, has been received since our last” issue. 
In the British House of Comaeons, a discussion 
took place on the state of affairs in India. Acts of 
cruelty to the Sepoys were strongl, denvanced, 
and a spirit of justice tempered with mercy was 
advocated on all sides. The late riot in Dub- 
lin, Ireland, between the college students and the 
police of Dublin. on the oceasion of the public 
entry of the new Lord Lieutenant of Treland, at- 





tracted great attention, and was to be officially 
investigated. Some ot the students were sertus 
lv injured by the police, in consequence of which 
a bitter feehng had sprung up, and a disposition 
riot. Arsint 





had been evinced to renew the 
and Pierri, the conspirators agginst the life of 
Napoleom, were executed by the gmillotine at 
Paris, on the morning of the 13 hoof March. The 
pinishmert of Radio is commuted into penal 
servitude for life. He is, it i said, to be first 
seme to London to give evidence against Dr. Bern 
hard, who had been fully committed to take his 
trial in that city. ——The French Government 
made a demand on that of Sardina for the extra- 
ditionof Mr. Hodge, the Englishman who was 
charged with beng implicated in the attempt on 
the Emperors life. According to a treaty exist- 
ing between France and Sardima touching such 
eases, the sanction of England, the thied power 
concerned, would be necessary to obtain this ex- 
tradition, The English Govern .t have refused 
their consent to the present demand of France. 
on the ground that there is not satisfact ry evi- 
dewe of the Englishmans gailt.—From India 
there is but little rews of a decisive character. 
Sir Colin Campbell, the Britieh Commander om 
chief, was at Cawnpore on the ]2th oi February, 
awaiting the arrival of the siege-train fron Agra, 
The bombardment of Lucknow was expected to 
commence about the 25.h of February. The 
King of Delhi had been found guilty, and was bat- 
ished for life to the Andanrws.—The city of Can- 
ten at the date of the 28 bof January, remained 
tranquil under the rule of the Atfies, Yek cone 
tinuea a close prisoner on beard the Inflexible. 


FROM WASHINGTON. 
The fong-mooted Lecompton question was 
brought to a decisive vote in the House on Thars 
day of iast week, and resulted in a signal triumph 
ot the Anti Lecowpton party. The bill frou the 
Sesate for admitting Kansas under the Lecomp- 
ten Constitution, being called up by Me. Ste- 
phens of Ga. a second veading of it was objected 
to by Mr. Giddings of Qhie, The question 
whether the bill should be rejected was Cherenpon 
aken, and decided mn the negative, by a vote of 
a& second 


95 to 137. The bill was then read 
time. A substitute was now offered by Mr Quit 


man, of Miss., bemg the same as the S-nate bill, 
with the omission of the clause which allows the 
right of the people te alter or amend the Constt- 
tution at any time, as they may think proper.— 
This substitute was rejected by a vote of Yeas 72. 
Nays 160. Therenpm another substitu‘e was 
offered by Mr. Montgomery, of Pa, in substance 
the same as Mr. Crittenden’s amendinent offered 
in the Senate, as noticed in our last—with some 
improvements however, one of which is a provis- 
jon against Cuture election frauds. The question 
being taken, this substitute was adopted by a vote 
in 120 to 1123 and the bill. as thas amended, 
was then passed by a precisely similar voie— 
Yeas 120, Nays 112. A moticn was made wo re- 
consider, but was laid on the table. The bill 
having passed the Louse, was returned to the 
Senate for its action thereon, On Friday, the day 
following, the Senate voted to non-concur with 
the House amendment. The bill now returns to 
the House. If the House shall vote to apHEREe 
to its amendment, as is earnestly hoped by the 
fijends of freedom for Kansas, this will seal the 
fate of the Lecompton bill. On the otter hand, 
strenuous efforts are bemg made by the Adminis- 
tration, to brine about a coufcrence of the two 
Houses, by which means it is hoped to carry 
through in some shape the Leecumpton scheme.— 

The Washington correspondent of the N. ¥. 
Tribune, under date of Friday Apri! 2, says: 
‘The Administration has been exerting every 
influence to-day to indace a sufficient number 
of members to change, to bring about a conference, 
that being the last desperate reliance tu carry 


tron will stand solid and firm,’ 

In the Senate, on Thursday of last week, the 
Volunteer Army bill was taken up. On motion 
of Mr. Hunter of Va., the namber of reviments 
provided for was recuced from five to three, one 


pore warrant the belief that the Opposi- 
| 


of these being assigned for the protection of the 
Texas frontier. The bill thus amended and other- 
wise slightly altered. was passed by a vote of 41 
to 13. 
ate’s amendment. 

..-The London correspondent of the NV. Y. 


| Tribune, alluding to the mutiny of the Sepoys in 


The House has since accepted the Sen- 


clored two remarkable facts: that the atrocities 


| related in ail the papers as having been committed 





by Sepoys in India were mere fabrications, and 


| that nu cases. rape or mutilation have occurred 5 
jand that the English troops, after a war of ten 
}months, have no prisoners of war, all the prison- 


j ers being regularly muidered. The first: was ad- 


l mitted by the Chairman of the East’ India Com- | 


jeany, the second by Sir IE Rawlinson, one of the 
| Directors; both statements are therefore official. 
Such is the state of civitization mi this century of 


. 5 939 
progress. 


ary 24, that the priviiege of forming a jomt 
stock company for develuopmg the industrial and 
} commercial resources of the Amvuor country has 
been accorded to two Russians, Messrs Be. narda- 


deemed necessary. ‘The company will establish 
trade with the natives by means of steam and 
other vessels on che Amour and Skilka, open coru- 
mercial intere urse with the ports of the Pacitic, 


erect inanufactorics, &e.? 


in the region of Babylon, a lot of Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s Bank Notes is mentioned by Me. Loftus. 


supposed to be *Ur of the Chaldecs,’) when ie 
one day inet with a number of small brick tadlets, 
covered on both sides with wmuate characters, 
‘There were forty of them in che lo ality, (perhaps 


haif-nehes in breadth. Many others were irrevo- 
cably damaged or bruken.—Sir Heury Rawlinson 
found the larger ones to be notes issued by the 
Governmeut, for convemence vf circulation, vepres 


geld and silver, and redeemable at the royal 
treasury. ‘They bear the names of Nebopallisar, 
Uyrus, &e., (626 tv 522 B. C.) The precise day 
of tssuc is given in every msutince. The smaller 
tabicts scem to be private notes of hand or ac- 
knowledgements of indebtedness. 

...-Accurding to the Chicago Democrat, the 
attempt to establish direct communication be- 
tween Chicago and Liverpool by sailing vessels 
has failed. Mr. Kershaw, the gertlemen who 
spent most money mn atriving to accomplish it, 
having given it up in despair after losing large 








sums of money tn it. 

...-The London Times says thot the average 
duration of a ship-ol-war ma sea worthy state, 
built of British oak, is only 13) ears of active ser 
It takes 70 acres of ground 80 years to pro- 





vice. 
dove the timber. 

..--Retmains ofan immense antediluvian ati- 
mal were recently found near Jamaica, Long Is- 
land, one of the teeth measured 174 mehes round, 
with roots 64 to 7 inches long, and alihough par- 
tially decaved weighed 3% pounds. Pieces of rib 
bones were found measuring 9 mehes broad. 

...-Two propellers left Buttalo on Thursday 
morning, A, vil 1, for up the Lake, foremg their 
way through the ice and snew out of sig t. Lake 
navigation is now fairly open at that port, 

Srrawserry Cucture.—A_ correspmdent of 
the Prairie Farmer, Bureau Co., HL. gives the 
following facts in reference to his success in rais- 
ing this f.uit last season. He had twelve acres 
under culture—the yield was over ninety bushels 
per acre on old land. He advocates spring plant- 
ing, and ho manure at the time of planting.  Af- 
ter the plants have stood for several years, he 
uses barnyard manure and leached ashes. tn 
the spring he makes use of the harrow with great 
benefit, even though the plants are torn up by the 
process. According to this method of treatment, 
the same planting will do for t-n years, and how 
much longer he does not know. [Te says that 
too great a quantity of manure produces a luxu- 
riant growth of vines. filled with blossoms, but 





no fruit worthy of notice. — , 


India, says :—"‘ Yesterday's debate on India dis- 


| 
.. Among the cur.ous discoveries lately made press of Mrs. B 


He was exploring the rams of Warks, (by some | 


the strong box of rome Babyionish money -lend or 
or nete shaver ) varying from two to four anda 


senting certain values, expressed by weight of 
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An Oneida Journal, 

Wednesday, March 31.—A_ beautiful spring- 
like day. Every body seems i a mood to enjoy 
the genial warmth of the joyous sunshine, and 
welc me the evidences everywhere discoverable 
‘in nature, of The tender yrass 
_ blades already springing up, the swelling buds of 
‘the leafless trees, the gay carols of the rcturned 
“sungsters. and even the merry cackling and crow- 
ling of the feathered tribes of the yard, bid us 
| know with certamty that there is a mighty, un- 
‘seen Force every where at work, which 1s again 
re animating natyre, and wil! ere long clothe her 
God truly is 


returning life. 


once mure in beautevus garments. 
in his works; everywhere his ‘ footprints’ may 
be seen, and, thanks unto him, the way mto his 
presence is opened freely to those who are simple 
enough to look within, and trust to che guidance 
of the Spirit.— The gardencis and farmers are 
eager) improving this fine weather to get m early 
crops. Already peas are sown, and omens and 
potatoes planted, and strawberry ground prepared. 
|The fences are being repaired, new gates replacing 
ithe old ones, and material preparing for building 


about 200 reds of post-and rail fence on the nev 


ifarm. ‘The fruit teees have been trimmed, and 


_...The Evening Post says,* We learn by a | the nursery and raspberry plantahors are beng | 
letter from St. Petersburgh, under date of Febra | but i et der. Indeed things genially on the do- 


twain 2re getting inte shape for business. Ged 
| be Chanked tor an opportunity fo work, and exer- 
even mia stnall way. 
by the 


cise vue 8 creadiive facultivs, 


Our pouttrician M. K , who 








ki and Rukawischnikoff, The company is to stuart Way 1 quite an enthusiast un this line, reports lis 
with a capital of one milkon, divided imto four departinent as domg well. We have at present 
thousand shares, the capital to be ucreeed if two hundred and fifty bens. The main difhculty 


we find wv this departinent is, how to keep a large 
numver of fowis togecner and have thei do well ; 
but we expect by diligent experimenting, to learn 
‘hew to do this, and secure a plenuful supply of 
Arrival by the noon ex- 
from N. Y. City, tate of [Lope- 
She comes on a’ visit, and to acquire 





| eggs lor our table. 





| dale, Mass. 
;Sume acquamtance with Community fife, her 


sbusband having visited us the past winter. 





, Discussion in the evening meetiig of the Cash 
'$) stem. Its well known that we have always 
asa Community upheld the cash system as a 
suvund and gospel prince in business, aud have 
to a cmsiderable extent carried it out in practice ; 
bet the query was rated whether we could not 
and should nos from this time adopt ‘the pay 
down system,’ entire, and adhere rigidly to it.— 
On the ovher band it was thevght that our pres- 
cut circumstances would hardly warrant: our 
taking such a step, and that we sneuld probably 
find it the part of wisdom not to be tov rigid im 
his matter, It may be questione’, mdeed, 
whether we shall very soon be able to carry out 
strictly the cash system nail matters of trade, 
while the credit system prevails so generally om 
the world, and we are linked with it in so many 
ways; but this much we can du: we cw hold 





+ 


on to the principle firtaly, and warp up to it as 
fist as possible, and vet others to do the same, 
—-Evtra session of the Business Board held 
aiter the general meeting, to consider how to dis 
pose of our nnures to the best advantage. Our 
stuck of barn and compost manure is quite limit- 
‘ed for vo largea farm, and. as there had been 
some difference of judgment among the managers 
of the various agricultural departinents as te its 
disposal. this course was taken as the surest to 
adjust the matter satisfactorily. Thanks to the 
geod Providence uhat provides for us, and arran- 
ges our circumstances, we are fortunate enough 
to ponsess an almost inexhaustible supply of ex-. 
cellent muck and mail, that ts just the thing we 
need as a unauure for pastures, meadows and fruit 
trees. +" 

Thursday, April 1.—Pvinting day, aw! the of- 
fice bands as usual hard at work. Trap-shop al- 
most deserted, the hands having been drafted for 
service in out door employ ments of various kinds. 
— Another lady visitor, Mrs. J from Bald- 
winsville, N.Y , whose husband has been stopping 
with us for several months. J. N.N ’s 
turn to furnish a topic for the evening meeting. 
Ile rewarked that he had been interested lately 
in the idea of our having a distinct and definite 
purpose, something that would hold our attention 
in all that we are called to pass through, As 
pertinent to this pomt. and with a view to intro- 
duce the subject, be .ead a part of the Home 
Talk, * Purpose,a Measure of Character,’ and after- 
ward said that in order to do justice to vurselves, 
we must Have a decided purpose, From time 














a purpose and then he felt nearer God than at 
fany other time, and was ready to meet ary thing. 
+ At ucher times lusing sight vf that purpose he 


to time he was roused up to a@ Consejousness of | 


would drop down, and life would lose its charms. 
Then followed a general conversation on the sub- 
W — .hought there was not much differ- 
Man 


is rood great, or noble, according to his purpose 


ject. 
‘nce in people except in their purposes. 


j—if his purpose is noble. it makes him noble. 





It is God that gives us worthy purpases. P 
had asked himself what was the central purpose 
of his heart, and found that it was to realize the 
state described by Christ: ‘Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy 
Ile de- 


sired tobe swallowed up in that purpose. G—— 


strength, and ‘hy neighbor as thyself’ 


spoke of the purpose of Christ, who came inte the 
world to ‘bear witness to the truth,’ and said that 
was the purpose he wanted. Another said it was 
God’s wiil to introduce his kingdem uto this 
world; and m order for us to carry out that pur- 
pose we must study the institutions and = condi- 
that One object of that 
purpose was tomake people happy, and in our 


tions of kingdom. 
sntereourse with one another we should study to 
produce thy greatest amount of bappmess,—ar- 
range our business and amusements with refers 
ence to that object. J. U. N—said hefand e 
great many thoaghts commg ap im tis mind on 
this subject, and thought it not only a good one 
for au evening’s discussion, but for continuous 
We are in a position in which we are re- 





study. 
quired to study the subject froma different: point 
of the They 


form a purpose to make money — to better them. 


of view than that of men world, 
selves—and that gives a bach bene ty their char- 
acters. Ttisa iow purpose; but it puts power ’ 
into them: they go about Ujgir work heartily, 
ticks. The women of 
the world have not the same parpose exactly , 


and fora while the clock 


but still it amounts to about the same thing.— 
They put themselves inte the marriage market, 
and jorn themselves to: men who have this spring 
inthem. We have not that purpose for ourselves. 
and it is ev.dent that our children cannot have, 
as they are brought up under different oifluences 
from those operating upon children in’ the world, 
It is a matrer of study with us what is to take 
the place, in our children, of the money motive on 
the one hand, and of the marriage motive on the 
jether. Worldly mon have noihing to consider 
but therr own individual purposes ; but we have 





| to study a purpose that is complex—a Commu- 
| nity purpose—one that embraces the whole 
family of God and that finally centers w God, 
This is quite different frow the putyoses of per- 
sobs ina state of isolatton and egotism. Any 
one cur see that with us there us, and must be, a 
communication of purpose from one to another, 
Even in ine world the greatest attainments are 
‘made by this communication of purpose. ‘Take 
some trade, that of a buider, for ustance. The 
father’s ambition extends beyond the s; here of 
his own life to that of his son, with the view to 
build up the family pewer. Now that is a large 
purpose, aud by securing the sympathy of his son, 
he is able to transmit his skill and purpose to 
him, and thus attain a great amount of power.—- 
That is just the position we are m. If we are 
civilized enough to take hold of the purpose of 
Ged,and our children are in fellowship with us. we 
can communicate our purpose to them, and in this 
take it that 
our children are serving purposes all the time that 


way increase vur power greatty. I 


are not formed in themselves, but are ins their 
parents. If have formed a purpose to establish 
the Kingdom of God in ths world, and to serve 
that kingdom as far as inte hes; and if my 
children are in fellowship with me, they are really 
coOperating te carry out my purpose, although it 
is not formed m themselves. Lt is the best thing 
that they can do to go aeong in this way, until 
that purpose is formed im themselves. 

Friday, 2.—In the morning Mr. Newhouse re- 
turned froma business trp to Buffalo, via the 
New York and Erie and New York Central Rail- 
roads. In the afternoon our visitor, Mrs. J, 
returned to Baldwuzsville H. W. Olmsted, 
of Chicopee, Mass. under date of March 21, writes 


to us thus: 

© | send inclosed two dollars for the Circular. 
I hike to read the Oneida Journal, as [feel quite 
an interest in the success of the Conmununity. I 
confess anew my faith in Christ asa Savior from 
all sin; and desire that his kingdom may be buils 
up here on the earth,” 





The sincere confession of Christ by any one, 
always meets with a response in our hearts.—— 
For a year or two past, it has been customary 
with the Community to allot small parcels of land 


io such ofits boys as desired to cultivate a par- 





den for Chemselves—the avails of which they were 
The 


guestion of continuing hia practice the PreneDy 


free to use in any manner they pleased 
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bn : _— a 


season. was suggested this evening and eheited, Tuesday, 6.— After several unsuccessful attempts trouble to inquire what the Desert rea!ly is.— 
some cunversxtion. On'the one hand, a wish during tne day, * Old Boreas” has this evening | ‘bhey are content to think of it merely as a 
contrived te send us a light fleecy mantle, as a | sind waste, « region of waterless desolation. 


was gencrally expressed to gratify the boys in: 
their desire to cultivate a small piece of ground, | 
so far as chet motive was to please and improve | have not yet passed the limit of snows and frosts. |’ 
Somewhat over twenty of our members, ofd | 


j plain 


themselves in it. 


But. on the other hand, there | 


gentle remader of the past, anda hmt that we 





was quite a decided feeling against allowing such | and young are said to be affected with the 
3 thi ‘ ond t n ’ renee ise introdueti s no-|}- ‘ . : , , 
a thing as this to ¢ heourage mM them the love of | measles, whese introduction amung us was no lin all directions into the maynifice nee of elif, 


money, or of individual property. which, in some | ticed last week. We contrive however to make | and ri lye, and mountain. 
light of it. 


measure, has been the tendency of thir private 
gardening operations heretofore. All the boys 
as well as the men—should werge all other de- 
sires in that of the general interest of the Com- 
munity, and expect that 17 will care for all indi- 
vidual interests. In conclusion, a committee was 
appointed to confer with the boys on the subject 
—find out Uvir desires, and advise with them 
accordingly. 

Saturday, 3-- The fine weather contirues— 
indeed it is quite remarkable for the season of 
the year, and seems like summer Supper to 
to-day at five o'clock, and ball playing immedi 
ately after, men and boys, and the smaller chil 
dren taking part, and having a lively time 
G. DU, A. returned from a silk trip of a week, re- 
porting fair luck. Interesting correspondenc® 
this evenmg. The journalist from Wallingford 
among other things, says: 











“ Business in the Chain Shop closed to-day. 
At five ane a half o’clock the family were sum 
moned to the dining room to celebrate the event. 
A report of (he work was given, showing that it 
had been a profitable business : but it was valued 
most as a means of feliowship between Walling- 
ford and Oneida. A general expression of thank 
fulnes: followed for the institution of the Cham 
busmess, A nice frosted cake was presented to 
J.C. UW. and G..E. C.. asa teken of appreciation 


of their services +s foremen of the shop. Ther 
certainly bave comme: ded themselves by their 
good nature, patience and faithfulness. Mr. B 


spoke of good success in selling vegetables, horse 
radish, pie plant, &e.5 could sel! much more if we 
had them. Supper passed rouna; afier which all 
repaired to the nicely swept shop for a dance.’ 

The announcement in our evening meeting of 
the defeat of the Lecomptenites in the House of 
Represeitatives, was received with cheers. 

Sundag 4.—The round of business and other 
operations about the same as usnal on this day— 
weshing, business meeting, music in the parloe 
by the band anda ssnging quartette. clab discus- 
sion, quartette drilling, committee sessions, eve- 
ning smging school. and general meeting with re- 
ports from the various departments, and from Mr 
Néwhouse of his trip to Buifalo, fullowed by con 
We 
seen in so much sympathy with the Spirit of 


fessions and relation of experience. never 


Truth as in our general gatherings. The heaven- 
Jy world is especially near to us at such times ; 
and we always have occasion to thank God for, 
our daily evening meetings. Christ says Uhat 
where tivo or three are gathered together in his 
name, there lie is in theit midst; and how much 
move true is this of a large funuly. We are sure 
that the Lord loves the Community element 
H.W. B. introduced a new feature into our sing 
ing exercises this evening, by selecting a com 
pany of twenty-four singers, sixon a part, with 
the view of trying a plan fora choir, recommend 
ed by Lowell Mason. The effect was good, and 
we shall probably {How it up more or less in fu- 
ture. The idea of the plan is, to have the parts 
‘equal, and merge all individual voices in one grand 
harmonic whole.——A neighborly call to day from 
Dr Il and lady of Verona Water Cure, who 
seemed interested in what was going on. 
Monday, 5,—The strong South wind of yester- 
day bronght us a slight shower during the night, 
but to-day has been fine. Thus far we have had‘ 
but little rain this spring, and most farming lands 
in this section are ready for the plongh. Our tar- 
ters and gardeners are busy to dav, ploughing, 
sharpening and hauling rails, settmg ont straw- 
berry plants, &c.. &e. By the way, we havea 
machine attached to our water power at the mill, 
that does away with much hard hand tabor m 
boring posts and sharpening rails, besides savinyr 
the work of several men.——H. T. C. returned 
this afternoon from a silk trip of seven days, 
having dofle weil ——In our meeting this evening, 
Mr. J. offered himself for criticism as he expec:s 
te leave to-morrow to join his family in Baldwins- 
ville. His spiritual character was considered to 
have improved during his stay with us, and he 
has certainly gained in the respect and confidence 
of the Associatwor. He was advised not to 
shrink from going out into the world, but to put 
ona heroic faith-spirit, and expect that God’s 
Dlessing would attend him. It would be better 








for him to’ refraim from much direct effort to cun- 
vert others to his views, and to truest more to the 
silent influence of a goud genial, earnest spirit, to 


Most of those affected, thongh wear 
ing a somewhat foggy and superannnated air, man 
age to keep about; and we are persuaded from 
present experience that with simple ving and 
abstinence from dosing, the disgase is quite wisig- 
nific wt. 
spent in repudiating the false imaginations and 
temptations to dosing which have descended 
with other old wives’ fables, in connection with 
this ailment. 


Part of the evening conversation was 


A Donation.— We acknowledge the receipt to- 
day, (Wednesday ,) of thirty dollars generously 
and unexpectedly contributed by friends, one of 
whom at least is personally unacquainted with us 
Five dollars of the sum, they assign to the sup- 
port of the Cireular, and the remainder is sent as 
a contribution, towards the necessary fend for 
building a new Community House. We take the 
gift as an expression of pocd will towaid our 
purpose, from God and man and woman; and so 
fur it makes us happy, as well as thankful. We 
prefer not to take an attitude of solicitation ; 
indeed we have assumed that we are to work out 
the erection oi a new Tome, without the aid of 
others, except as it may be given im the way of 
sympathy ; but this expression of practical inter 
est from friends abroad, makes us Uiink that God 
may prepare the hearts of others to desire to be 
partners with usin the enterprise, froma love 
of the cause and principle involved. Uowever 
this may be. we trust taat the liberality which 
we now acknowledge, will prove not to be mis- 
placed. 


ee ee 
Reconciliation. 

How many passages in the Bible -rep- 
resent God as a kind parent, calling his 
children to reconciliation. The prophets 
use many figures to show that the breach 
between God and man is repaired, and 
that nothing but unbelief prevents man 
from approaching God as a kind and lov- 
ing Father. The devil, on the other 
hand, represents that breach as being 
still in the way ; and that if maa would 
attempt to approach God, it must b@ 
with a long face, and dowacast look, not 
making too sure of a hearing even ; much 
less of receiving anything at the hands of 
so exalted a being. Whereas God rep- 

esents himself as stretching forth his 
hands all day long, and calling his chil- 
dren toreturn. Christ, with a mother’s 
tenderhess and pity, weeps over his peo- 
ple, saying, ‘OQ Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
thou that killest the prophets, and 
stonest them which are sent unto thee. 
how often would I have gathered thy 
children together, even asa hen gather- 
eth her chickens under her wings, and ye 
would not !’ Numerous passages might 
be quoted to show, that God, under the 
new dispensation, invites all to become 
sons and danzhters, heirs with Christ, to 
approach him with confidence and par- 
take of his love. No legal compulsion is 
needed, as the son that loves the father, 
cannot disobey his will ; so God sets be- 
fore the children that he loves, every 
pleasant thing, ashe did betore Adam 
and Eve, giving them his spirit to dis- 
cern between good and evil, calling them 
to investigate and appropriate all his 
precious gifts, and to rejoice in the works 
of his hands. Now thanks he to God 
for reconciliation, and for bis comforting 
word of assurance, that nothing shall be 
able to separate us from his love.---c. E. 


Scenery of the Desert. 





The following description of desert scenery in 
the Sinitse peninsula, is from the North British 


Review: @ 


“Tt is of some importance to get a correet 
general view of the Desert in some of its broader 
features ; and itis worth while to eorrect one 
or ttwe falxe, 6r at least one-sided ideas, in 





prepare the way for the reception of the truth. 


commen currency regarding it. Few take the 





* The Desert is not one vast level area 
stretching over an immense region, lke a yel- 
ow sea, in unrelieved, unbroken monogony of 
I not merely swells and undulates but 


iit heaves into wide table-lands, nay burst® up 


hills reach the nobility either of * Libanns or 
Anti Libanns, yet the. have a fieree grandeur 
peculiarly their own; and the eight thousand 
teet of Jebel Natherin fall but little short of 
the ten thousand feet of Jebel esh- Shaikan — 
There is far more of the mountain then of the 
plain in the Desert ; and for one bread plam 
o strath, such as Deldet Ramieh there are at 
least a hundred hills—most of these truly 
Alpine. The hills of the Afriem waste are 
low and ronnded, but those of the Sinaisie high- 
lands exhibit some of the graadest specimens 
of mountain seenery which carth contains 

* The Desert is net a region of mere seorch- 
ing calm, without a breeze or atempest. Even 
at noon, and in the heart of some valley, there 
comes aqiiet breeze.--not certainly ‘ stealing 
and giving odors,’ as in the Shubra gardens or 
vale of Nablus, but stil bringing coolness to 
the hot vir and parebed Arab, as it posses on 
its way. The storm, too, wakes up and tries 
its strength against the sharp peaks of Z2/- 
Benat, or rushes through Nuhb- Hewat, * the 
pass of the winds,’ or Joses itself in the monn- 
tain net work of Zish-Nhuleikeh; and while, 
in the plain kelow. the sand-drift is pouring 
along, like yellow hail, the saow-blast is sweep- 
ing over the bill: top. and reminds the travele: 
of Skiddaw, or Sehreek-Horn, or Snec-Ha ten. 
Yet the sand-storms of the Peninsula, though 
they make the cimels halt avd the Arabs 
tower, and the traveler stop his ears and eyes 
are not destructive like those of Kastern Ara- 
hia or Afiiea. The sand is not fine enough to 
vdmit of its being raised by the blast in suf 
ficient quantities at a time, to overwhelm its 
victims 

* The Desert is no mere sand field, or series 
of sand-fields, You find sand in abundance 
certainly—on the hillslopes, in the beds of the 
wadys, and in the broad plains that intersperse 
in all direetions their yellow reaches or gray 
stripes Lut: there seems to be an immense 
ameunt of stove and rsck overspreading the 
land. extending for miles between the hills, 
and in some plaees hiding the sind Some- 
times these are found in isolated blocks, (a 
arge stone, having shot down from the cliff- 
into the valley,) as m the case of the Hajir-er- 
Rukkab, or stone of the Rider, near the Ain 
flowarah; sometimes they are found in level 
patches, the debris of the bills having spread 
itself out, and hedd d itself in the sand or clay; 
sometimes in rugged heaps, hke Highland 
eaiins, which appear at a distanee lke artificial 
mounds ; sometimes rolled and pounded, as it 
some iceberg had once passed along, grinding 
the rocks to fragments, and spreading them out 
in fields of stone, to be afterwards sifted by the 
winds and caked together by the rain-floods, so 
as to form a smooth, broad highway, extending 
for miles, and to present a vast plain or area of 
eyelopean mosaic, or a stripe of tesselate | 
pavement, relieving the monotony of the avaste 
by breaking up into variegated stripes the vast 
tracts of gray or yellov sand. 

** The peninsular Desert is not a land witho at 
rain; and speaking generally of the East, we 
miy sity, that there seems to be much more 
rain than we usually give it eredit for. 

* Our travelers tell us, too, that the Desert 
is not so aksolutely bare and verdureless as we 
sometimes imagine. One traveler, indeed 
speaks of a thin clothing of vegetation, whieh 
is seldom withdrawn from the hill-sides and 
valleys; but the others do not concur in this 
and while not refusing to do justice to its ex- 
cellencics, think that a ‘thin sp inkling’ ot 
vegetation would be nearer the truth than a 
‘thin clothing.’ For certainly it would seem 
that, according to our northern notions at least, 
the Desert may well be called unclothed, if not 
totally bare. Yet it has verdure of its own— 
fi'ful, coarse, and dingy as that may be.— 
There are few parts where the Bedouin may 
not find shrubs sufficient, in quantity and size, 
to feed-his camel for a vight. Im some places, 
no doubt, the region is so absolutely weste. 
that he has to earry provision for his camel 
as well as for himself, and he préduces at 
night his bag of beans, as the drayman or cab- 
man of our streets does his bag of oats for his 
horse upon a journey; but this is rather infre- 
quent ; generally he finds a suffeiency of des- 
ert-herbaye for his eamel, and here and there 
(in some moister place) something less coarse 
for a small flock of sheep or goats. Musing 
over such passages as these: * L will plant in 
the wilderness the cedar, the shittah-tree, the 
myrtle, and the oil-tree ; I will set in the des- 
ert the fir-tree, and the pine, aud the box-tree 


‘Though nene of its 


a pete} 


together ;’ the traveler wonders at the marvel. 
ous pietnre thas sketched in the unfailing word, 
and asks. * Has this ever been ?? * When is all 
this to be 2? Totally unlike to co fair a por. 
trait do the terrifie features of the Desert at 
present seem, What forest does he see any 
where here, or what stream to water even the 
stray tree that might be planted? 
evivable that the savage ruggedness of EL. 
Amarah can smile with verdure, or the wide 
but barren bends of Esh-Sheikh throw np the 
cedar or the myrtle? But there some 
spots where net only the shrab straggles up 
out of the sand, but where frees show thems 
selves some of low stature, some of eonsider:- 
ble size. There is the tamarisk or tart. with 
its thin wiry foliage ; the wide- branching acacia 
or seyaleh, whieh is the shittim. wood of Serip- 
ture, and the tree from which gum-aralic 
exudes ; the rittem or broom, ander the shade 
of which. *n the wilderness of Beersheba, Fli- 
jah sat down iv his di sponding weariness ; there 
is the fruitful nubk, which, with its tiny apples, 
feeds the dwellers in some richer wady, tll the 
date appears 5 then ther: is the pa m-tree, with 
its shagey stem in Ghurundel, or its well- 
pruned tapering stew in Feiran, towering above 
all the rest, and casting the shadow of' its 
feathery crown, in sunshine or moonlight, upon 
the passive sand. So seanty, however, is this 
forest-verdure, that it can hardly be said to re- 
lieve the brown or yellow sterility of these 
cheerless wastes. 


Is it cone 


ire 


* Besides, every thing like grass seems to be 
awanting. No carpet of green any where 
spreads itself under foot. or clothes the rupee d 
steeps. Even in some bright oasis, where the 
palin-shadews cool the ground, and the air 
seems more genial, and the birds are singing, 
there is no verdure on the ground, and even 
the © mmonest weeds are awanting. The soil 
will support nothing which can not strike its 
roots at least seme six inches into it. ‘There 
is nothing beneath your feet but. the monotony 
of the endless sand, whose color, unhke the 
‘universal green,’ fatigues, instead of refresh. 
ing the eye. ‘The oasis is adorned, but not 
clothed. 

‘* But whatever one misses in the earth be- 
neath you, you miss nothing in the heavens 
above yon, The of earth is 
awonting. but the bine of the heavens has be- 
come brighter and purer. © The varicd twit kle 
of flowers under your feet is gone; but the 
«parkle of the orbs overhead has doubled its 
lustre = The flowers have tulded up their blos- 
soms, and hid them from the hot air beneath 
the sands ; but the stars have unfolded theirs 
all the more freely, as if the desert sky, with 
its arch of matehless azure, were the soil in 
which they can best give forth their brillianee. 
The north-star has come down low in the hea- 
vens, and you feel that another two-bundred 
miles to tie south would make it drop out of 
sight, or only glimmer on the horizon; but 
other stars are ascending in the opposite hori- 
zm and you feel that you gain ax much as you 
lose by your southern latitude Yet the 
brightness of sun, and moon, and stars, can 
not make up for the want of other things — 
You miss the wreaths of village smoke, rising 
from a hundved homes; for which the wild 
blaze of Bedouin fires, flinging up their gleam 
upon te rocks, is no equivalent. You miss 
the lark’s song, the streamlet’s murmur, the 
whisper of the woods ; for which the seream 
of the eagle, and tke torrent’s rush, and the 
shrill echo of the cliff, are no compensation. — 
You miss the mighty masses of cloud that give 
such splendor to our sunsets ; and for whieh 
the round red blaze of an Arabian sun, drop- 
ping down like a fiery globe is no equivaleut. 

‘In the Sinaitic latitudes, the length cf 
day varies but little throughout the seasons.— 
A little before six, when the sky is still daikly 
blue, a faint whitish glow steals up the cast, 
and then strikes across to the west in pale, 
silky purple, while the zenith remains un- 
touched in its éstar-studded blue. This is the 
signal that the night is done, and that the sun 
is coming up. In less than half-an-hour, every 
mountain Las taker. on the golden radianee — 
The living glory slowly creeps down the cliffs, 
every five-minutes altering the hue of the 
mountain-sides, which had hitherto remained 
a mass of shade, till it reaches the mountain- 
base, and shoots across the brightening sand. 
It is day: morning is atan end. So at sun- 
set. Swiftly the sun drops down from fho 
flaming firmament, and in half-an-hour all is 
night—with only the tall eone of the Zodiacal 
light to tell where the sun bad been. What a 
blank in the beauty of the fairest dy is this 
absence of twiligbht—the time when it is 
neither day nor night, but something more 
grateful than either !” 
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Co Correspondents. 





4. K.—Uopkinton. N, ¥.—We are not in the practice of ad- 
vertisiug, and must decline your proposal. 
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